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Report  of  Superintendent, 


I'o  THE  School  Committee  of  Franklin  : 

To  one  whose  task  it  is  to  prepare  a yearly  communica- 
tion respecting  a system  of  public  schools  the  question  at  once 
occurs,  “Of  what  shall  it  consist?”  Three  main  purposes  sug- 
gest themselves  : Information.  Criticism,  Recommendation. 
Its  information  will  be  of  three  kinds  (1)  Regular,  pertain- 
ing to  normal  needs  and  conditions  (2)  Special,  dealing  with 
tnat  which  at  the  time  demands  particular  attention  or  will  be 
useful  for  historical  reference,  and  {<])  Financial.  Its  criti- 
cism will  pass  judgment  on  any  matters  which  so  merit  and 
its  recommendations  will  propose  remedies  where  its  criticism 
lias  been  unfavorable,  as  well  as  otfer  independent  advice. 
Whatever  is  embodied  in  this  report,  which  is,  in  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs,  the  fourteenth  and  my  fourth,  will  be 
justified  b)’  one  or  more  ot  t-he  foregoing  considerations. 


THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS. 


Some  account  of  each  of  the  eight  difi'erent  schools  will 
now  be  presented  : 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Harmonious  relations,  improved  discipline  and  closer 
application  to  work  are  noticeable  thruout  the  entire  build- 
ing. Of  the  causes  to  which  this  is  due  not  the  least  is  found 
in  the  teachers  themselves  who  are  not  only  competent  and 
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experienced  but  con«cientioiis,  painstj^king  and  agreeable 
workers. 

An  entering  class  of  seventy-six  scholars  in  September 
required  the  formation  ot  a ScCOIld  Eiglltll  GradO.  This 
appears  to  be  the  first  time  in  the  town’s  history  that  this  has 
happened,  but  the  present  membership  of  the  seventh  year 
classes  indicates  that  the  same  provision  will  be  needed  an- 
other fall.  Of  the  pupils  who  compose  this  class  one  should 
write  most  considerately.  Several  of  them  came  to  the  public 
schools  less  than  two  and  a half  years  ago,  and  during  that  time 
have  been  subjected  to  numerous  disadvantages,  particularly 
while  at  the  Central  Square  School.  But,  allowances  aside,  in 
mental  ability  they  are  weak  and  immature,  and  in  results  so  far 
below  requirements  that  further  attempt  to  prepare  them  all  for 
the  ninth  grade  by  June  would  be  utterly  useless.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  term,  therefore,  the  regular  course  of  study 
was  abandoned  in  the  case  of  several  members  and  such  lines 
of  work  adopted  as  are  intended  to  fit  them  tor  the  eighth  grade 
another  year.  This  step  was  taken  only  after  a whole  term  of 
careful  trial  and  deliberation.  To  the  credit  of  the  pupils  be 
it  said  that,  in  spite  of  their  misfortunes,  their  behavior  is 
always  excellent  and  their  effort  willing ; and  of  the  teachers 
that  they  have  worked  patiently,  wisely  and  well. 

The  regular  eighth  grade,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
making  encouragiag  progress,  and  deportment  in 
this  room,  where  it  has  been  traditionally  poor,  is  the  best  in 
many  months.  These  facts  attest  the  advantage  of  a second 
like  grade  as  well  as  the  good  management  of  the  teachers  in 
charge. 

In  the  ninth  grade  the  same  thorough-going  instruction 
continues  which  has  been  a characteristic  of  this  room  for  so 
many  years.  In  scholarship  and  attainment  the  present  class 
is  ahead  of  the  one  which  last  preceded  it. 

The  following  new  decisions,  affecting  the  SChOOl  at 
large,  took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  : 

To  transfer  Milifary  Drill  to  the  boys  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades. 


J.  To  lengthen  eaeh  of  the  courses  in  Medieval  Hislory 
and  Senior  Bookkeeping,  IBstory  and  Phonography  one  lesson 
a 7veek\ 

j.  7'o  require  a speed  of  one  hundred  words  a niinnie  of 
all  ivho  pass  in  Senior  Phonography' . 

. 'Po  devote,  in  the  ninth  grade,  the  nialheinatical  pe- 
riods of  the  first  twenty  weeks  exclusively  to  Arithmetic  and  of 
the.  second  twenty  exclusively  to  Algebra,  instead  of  nlrernatintr 
these  two  subjects  tliruoiit  the  year,  as  lieretofore. 

5.  To  place  music  on  the  elective  list  for  the  last  four 
years,  to  make  it  consist  of  more  than  mere  so7ig-singing  and 
to  all 07V  it  to  coimt  to7vard  a diploma. 

6.  To  add  French  to  the  nmth  grade  electives.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  Latin  and  German  should 
continue  to  be  the  sole  foreign  languages  offered,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  only  other  in  equal  general  acceptance. 

7.  To  allow,  at  future  g) aduations,  only  those  students 
to  sit  with  the  class  and  participate  in  the  exercises  who  a^e  at 
the  time  to  receive  diplomas  as  distinguished  fro7n  certificates. 
'Fhis  action  has  seemingly  had  striking  and  instantaneous  ef- 
fect. Every  senior  is  now  carrying  a full  number  of  recitation 
periods,  and,  if  deficient  in  any  past  subject,  is  making  up. 
In  the  school  at  large  the  proportion  of  special  students  has 
fallen  oflf,  many  having  returned  to  a regular  course.  Con- 
trasted with  the  former  situation  this  is  a very  gratifying  re- 
sult and  supports  the  belief  that  students  have  evaded  a full 
quantity  of  work  simply  because  they  could  share  in  the  hon- 
ors of  graduation  without  it.  Certificates  will  still  be  issued, 
but  their  presentation  will  henceforth  be  private  instead  of  on 
the  graduation  platform.  This  is  an  excellent  solution  of  one 
phase  of  the  partial  course  problem. 

During  the  year  the  high  school  library  has  re- 
ceived various  donations.  The  class  of  1904  presented 
twenty-two  miscellaneous  volumes  selected  mainly  from  the 
works  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Burns,  Browning  and  Pope.  Not 


the  gift  itself  alone,  but  the  thoughtfulness  which  tirst  prompted 
the  inquiry  what  books  would  be  of  most  worth  here  goes 
\»pon  appreciative  record.  From  private  sources,  also,  have 
come  standard  works  on  history,  literature,  science  and  other 
branches — in  all,  thirty  volumes.  The  library,  however,  does 
not  grow  as  rapidly  as  progress  demands,  or  always  along  the 
line  of  greatest  need.  A life  of  Horace  Mann,  a history  of 
Franklin  or  literature  pertaining  to  either  (e.  g.  a file  of  town 
reports)  a life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  two  last  volumes  of 
.Stoddard’s  lectures,  and  useful  reading  for  girls  are  among 
our  present  wants.  ' 

The  usual  graduation  exercises  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  June  24,  when  ten  diplomas  and  nine  certificates 
were  presented — diplomas  to  Florence  Alberta  Blackmar, 
Elsie  Frances  Brown,  James  Alexander  Beach,  Nellie  Win- 
ifred Holmes,  Elizabeth  Harriet  jose,  Chester  Herbert  Rich- 
ards, Nina  Ada  Smith,  Shirley  Martin  Stevens,  Clarence 
Arthur  Tower,  Mary  Evelyn  Woodward,  and  certificates  to 
Florence  Adeline  Bartlett,  William  Amos  Bartlett,  Lillian 
Rebecca  Christianson,  Ruth  Agnes  Everett,  John  Henry 
Feeley,  Minta  Edith  Gowen,  Kathleen  Agatha  O’Donnell, 
Ida  Augusta  Van  Arsdalen,  Paul  Ellsworth  Everett,  The 
program  was  in  many  ways  the  best  and  the  best  rendered  in 
recent  years  : 

March— Clayton’ir  Grand  March  C.  /).  Jilokp 

Ada  Louisk  Talcott. 

Overture — “Ljifstspiel.* ' ' Keler  Bpta 

High  School  Orchestra. 

* Greeting — 

Clarence  Arthur  Tower. 

Reading — ‘Toussaint  L’Ouverture.”  Phillips 

Ida  Augu.sta  V^an  .Vrsdalen. 

Reading— “Hymn  to  the  West.*’  p.  C.  SteaiimaH 

Kathleen  AttATHA  O'Donnell. 

Reading— “The  Hollow  of  the  Three  Hills.”  Hawthorfu' 

Florence  Alberta  Blackmar. 


Essay — The  Value  of  Anniversary  Observances. 

Elizabeth  Harriet  Jose. 


FvSsay — The  Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

James  Alexander  Beach. 


Essay — Nathaniel  Ilaulhorne — the  Man  and  His  Writings. 

Nina  Ada  Smith. 


:Sin,i„,-Ba.  bara  FnCcMe.’'  { 

High  School  Chorus  (Selected)  with  Orchestra  Accompani- 
ment— Mrs.  Bertram  H.  Smith,  Soprano. 


Violin  Duet — ‘‘Fair  Maiden  of  Seville.’’  A.  Czibulka 

Ruth  Agnes  Everett.  Paul  Ellsworth  Everett. 

Miss  Smith,  Accompanist. 

Piano  Duet-^“La  Chaste  Infernale.”  | lVel'< 

Florence  Adeline  Bartlett.  Lillian  Rebecca  Christianson. 


Singing-r-i-‘’Out  on  the  Deep.” 

High  School  Choku.s  (Selected)  with 

PANIMENT. 


f Lohr 

'(  Arr.  by  Rich 

(JRCHK.STRA  AcCOM- 


Presentation  of  Class  Gift— 

Chester  Herbert  Richards. 


Clas:;.  History— 

IClsie  Frances  Bromx. 

Class  Prophecy — 

Nellie  Winifred  Holmes.  Shirley  Martin  Stevens. 


Farewell  Essay— 

Mary  Evelyn  Woodward. 

Presentation  ol  Diplomas  and  Certificates. 

Dr.  Ambrose  J.  Gallison,  Chairman  of  School  Commiitec. 

Singing  of  Ode— 

The  Class,  MissTalcutt,  Acco.mpanist. 

Two  members  of  tiic  class  went  to  college — both  entering 
on  certificates  from  the  principal — one  at  Brown,  the  other  at 
Northwestern.  Several  of  the  other.s  are  attending  different 
commercial  schools, 
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The  question  is  sometimes  asked  Why  dO  SO  many  Of 

our  business-course  graduates  go  to  higher  mer- 
cantile institutions?  They  go  for  the  same  reason  that 
college  graduates  attend  universities — to  perfect  the  education 
which  they  have  already  begun.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
commercial  department  of  the  average  high  school  cannot 
compare  with  the  professional  business  college  in  accommo- 
dations, appliances  or  exclusive  attention  to  the  subjects  in' 
hand.  Moreover,  they  feel  that  in  the  search  tor  positions  a 
diploma  trom.Burdett’s  or  Bryant  and  Stratton’s  or  another 
such  place  will  count  for  more  than  one  from  a local  high 
school,  just  as  a Harvard  or  a Yale  degree  is  thought  by  many 
to  carr3'  with  it  more  weight  than  one  from  a smaller  institu- 
tion. In  the  struggle  to  win,  which  is  ever  becoming  sharper 
and  sharper,  they  desire,  and  rightly,  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  best  that  is  available. 

What,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  the  iugh  school  business 
course.^  First,  that  it  offers  to  all  a place  where,  through 
hard  work  in  school  and  out,  they  may  fit  themselves  to  be 
successful  bookkeepers,  stenographei  s and  typewriters ; and 
secondly,  that  it  prepares  those  who  afterward  go  to  the  busi- 
ness college  to  progress  more  rapidly  and  understandingly 
while  there  and  economizes  their  time  and  expense  by  en- 
abling them  to  do  in  a given  period  more  than  they  could 
otherwise  accomplish  at  the  same  place  in  the  same  time. 

The  fact  should  not  be  ignored  that  a great  majority 
of  the  students  in  the  high  school  are  girls.  The 

ratio  is  about  2 to  1 and  has  been  so  for  many  years.  If  this 
seem  a relatively  sniall  proportion  of  boys,  the  fact  may  be 
cited  that,  while  in  schools  where  the  pupils  are  all.  or  nearly 
all,  under  fourteen  years  of  age  the  sexes  are  about  evenly  di- 
vided, as  soon  as  the  time  of  obligatory  attendance  is  passed, 
there  is  a marked  falling-off'  of  boys.  For  example,  there 
were  in  the  seventh  grades  at  the  end  of  last  term  43  boys  and 
4 2 girls,  but  in  the  eightli  and  ninth  grades  only  37  boys  and 
;)8  girls.  Nothing  short  of  legislation  itself  will  prevent  a 
large  class  of  parents  from  putting  their  boys  to  work,  or  per- 
initting  them  lo  go,  as  soon  the  law  allows.  In  f^ct,  a bill 
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Ts  now*  before  the  General  Court  to  raise  tlie  age  limit  to  fit' 
teen  years.  But  the  question  here  of  inteiest  is  this:  Ought 
not  some  practical  recognition  to  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  are  females.^  To  be  sure,  the  school  is 
already  doing  much  toward  giving  its  girls  die  particular  as 
well  as  the  general  education  which  they  need.  It  prepares 
them  to  become  artists,  teachers,  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
typewriters.  If  it  could  enlarge  its  sphere  of  service  and  help 
them  to  be  librarians,  physical  trainers,  social  workers  and 
tiie  like,  so  much  the  -better.  Such  expansion  is,  however, 
at  present,  out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  suggested  that  the 
course  of  study  can  take  more  account  of  this  matter,  that  the 
teachers  can  perhaps  do  more  (all  but  one  are  women),  and 
that  adapted  books  and  other  reading  as  well  as  appropriate 
lectures  by  competent  women  can  be  ahbrded. 

An  Alumni  Association  has  recently  been 
formed,  of  whose  usefulness,  both  to  the  school  and  to  its 
graduates,  high  hopes  are  entertained. 

The  chief  repairs  and  alterations  accomplisheti 

tim  ing  the  summer  were  : 

1.  The  construction  of  teachers’  lockers. 

2.  The  adtlition  of  five  water  closets  in  the  girls’  base- 
ment. 

3.  The  repainting  of  all  outside  woodwork  except  the 

roof. 

1.  d’he  removal  of  the  partition  between  the  two  small 
rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  second  floor. 

5.  The  placing  of  a sink,  with  town  water  connection, 
•in  the  front  part  of  the  second  floor. 

6.  The  equipment  of  the  stage  in  the  assembly  hall  with 
curtain  and  blackboard  for  use  as  a class  room. 

7.  The  purchase,  at  second  hand,  of  a supply  of  large, 
lid-top  desks  for  the  complete  outfitting  of  the  ninth  grade  and 
pew  eighth  grade  rooms. 
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Of  the  further  improvements  which  might  be 
made  in  the  same  direction  the  following  are  worthy 
f)f  consideration  : 

/.  Sufficient fuDiiturc  in  the  lahoiatoiy  for  the  proper 
seo/inj^  of  all  in  attendance . I'his  room  now  has  onl\’  twelve 
regular  places  where  students  may  sit  and  write.  But  at  least 
three  classes  come  to  it,  any  one  of  which  is  twice  that  nun)' 
her  in  size. 

2.  h'urUicr  at IcHitioiis  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
new  second  Hoor  room  has  certain  disadvantages  connected 
with  it:  The  light  is  insufficient,  the  hlackhoards  are  badly 
located,  the  seating  capacity  is  small  (30),  the  tlimensions  are 
awUwaid  (length,  41  'leet,  witltii,  lo  feet),  and  the  stairway 
has  to  he  used  as  a wardrobe.  If  j^resent  arrangements  prove 
permanent,  right  education  will  recjuire  that  the  foregoing 
difficulties  he  removed. 

,■>.  /Jet ter  eonifnereial  apartnioits.  The  main  objection 
to  the  present  rooms,  into  which  the  business  classes  were 
forced  by  the  incoming  of  a lai'ge  eighth  gratle,  is  that  the 
typewriting  quarter  (the  ‘“‘tower”  room),  is  too  far  away  from 
the  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  one  (the  stage).  Both  need 
constant  oversight  and  sliould  he  ec|ually  handy  to  the  teacher. 
The  inconvenience  could  l)e  largely  overcome  by  the  cutting 
ofa  dooiwva\'  betw'een  room  10  and  the  typewriting  room  aJid 
the  removal  of  the  entire  business  department  into  those 
quarters. 

f.  Unlaigonoit  of  the  office.  T'he  headquarters  of  a 
department  of  public  schools  ought  to  be  so  commodious  that 
supplies  (at  least  the  commonest)  can  there  be  stored,  that 
work  of  pupils  can  tlierc  be  exhibited  and  that  those  having 
business  there  can  be  sure  of  waiting  accommodations  and 
privacy  of  interview.  In  all  these  particuHirs  the  present 
•jffice — a single  room,  isolated  from  the  others  and  opening 
into  an  unheated  entry — is  deficient.  It  is  adecpiate  only  for 
the  simplest  necessities,  is  exposed  to  interruption,  and  for 
lack  of  a waiting  room  peo])le  do  not  always  remain,  espC' 
cially  in  cold  weather, 


there  is  a jog  on  llic  sonth  side  of  the  building,  adjoining 
the  ofKce  and  about  twelve  feet  long,  into  which  a room  of 
any  desired  width  could  l)e  luiilt.  Matters  ot  size,  liglU,  heat, 
entrance  and  exit  present  no  apparent  difficulties.  'I'he  pro- 
posed room,  in  conjunction  with  the  one  now  In  use,  would 
atfbrd  the  desired  accommodations.  Its  construction  is  there- 
fore recommended. 


Arlington  Street  School. 

Spirit  and  work  in  the  hjur  rooms  of  this  school  are 
steadil}*  improving.  'I'hc  bodily  restlessness  wltich  was  al- 
ways noticeable  when  stoves  were  in  use  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared  under  the  new  lieatlng  system  with  its  const.ant 
fresh  air  supply. 

In  eacli  of  the  second-jloor  rooms  the  sizing  Of  tllG 
two  grades  is  unsatisfactory,  in  one  room  they  are 

as  3 to  1,  in  the  other  as  2 to  1 . d'hese  are  unfortunate  ratios. 
Each  room  shoidd  contain  but  a single  grade.  Hut  the  re- 
moteness of  the  sclmol  and  the  intervention  of  the  railroad 
made  it  seem  best  not  to  attempt  an  adjustment  by  transfers. 

d'he  yard  of  this  school  should  uovv  have  concrete 

walks  and  the  cellar  a bulkhead  entrance  and  egress. 

'Die  getting  in  of  several  cords  oi  wood  during  a season  and 
the  removal  of  ashes  and  otlier  waste  rt  cjuire  a larger  ojoening 
than  a wind<‘>w  onlv  thirty  inches  long  and  half  as  many  wide. 

During  the  summer  three  needed  improvements  W’ere 
eOected.  d'he  Fuller  atid  Warten  Company  of  Boston  in- 
stalled a modern  and  adequate  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating.  ■ its  care  required  the  appointment  of  a 
man  janitor  on  full  time.  'I'his  has  resulted  in  steadier  an<l 
more  competent  service  and  has  made  it  possible  to  dis})ense 
with  the  further  employment  of  a special  noontime  monitor. 
In  place  of  the  dilapidated  paj^er  blackboards  slate  WaS  set 
up  on  all  sides  of  the  small  class  rooms  and  on  one  of  each  of 
the  others.  A fire  eSCape  was  provided  in  the  form 
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ut  a coveied  stairway  on  tlie  rear  of  the  building.  Its  reali- 
zation has  brought  relief  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had  won- 
dered what  the  outcome  would  be,  should  a serious  fire  break 
out  in  a four-room  building  with  only  one  egress  and  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  ! A fire  drill  has  since 
been  instituted  and  is  occasionally  repeated,  the  children  i^ot 
knowdng  whether  the  signal  is  for  practice  or  for  actual  fire. 
The  minimum  record  for  execution  is  thus  far  sixty-eight  sec- 
onds. While  the  main  reason  for  this  addition  was  precau- 
tion against  emergency,  the  fire  escape  is  at  the  same  time 
useful,  particularly  in  inclement  weather,  as  a passageway  to 
the  outbuilding,  which  abnost  adjoins  It. 

Early  in  the  fall  the  private  telephone  line,  which 
already  connected  the  Mann,  Thayer  and  Nason  Street  schools; 
was  extended  to  tlie  one  on  Arlington  street. 


Nason  Street  School. 

This  school  used  to  contain  a large  element  of  bad  and 
boisterous  pupils,  but  several  causes,  among  them  the  lavor- 
able  infinence  of  the  present  principal,  have  now  raised  it  to 
a much  higher  level  of  manners  and  morals. 

The  gradOS  at  the  Nason  vStreet  and  Town  House 
schools  now  complement  one  another,  one,  two.  three 
five  and  seven  being  here,  and  four  and  six  at  the  Town 
House.  This  plan  permits  of  a maximum  number  of  single 
grade  rooms  and  should  be  the  policy  in  future. 

All  the  rooms  here  located  have  made  the  USUal 
progress,  except  number  8.  In  February  and  March  this 
suffered  seriously  thru  change  and  inefficiency  in  teachers, 
hut  since  April,  when  Miss  Stone  took  charge,  .industry  and 
discipline  have  steadily  returned. 

An  urgent  need  at  this  school  js  afire  escape  on 
each  buildinSC  Arlington  street.  - As. 

the  furnaces  are  now  located,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  sbauld 


a lire  originate  iVuni  either,  it  would  cut  oil'  the  ,stairwa\  and 
outside  door  as  a means  of  egress.  Despite  this  lack,  how- 
ever, a fire  drill  has  becni  organized  and  the  four  rooms  all 
cleared  in  the  brief  space  of  forty-seven  seconds,  lleside  serv- 
ing as  safeguai'ds  and  passageways  to  the  outbuildings,  the 
})roposed  fire  escapes  would,  if  made  continuous,  provide 
vviiat  this  school  should  now  have — a sheltered  connection  be- 
tw’een  the  two  buildings. 

Another  need  in  each  building  is  3 basement  bulk- 
head, same  reasons  as  already  stated  for  Arling- 

t<ni  .Street.. 

In  February  a neW  fumace  was  set  up  ''1  tiie  ba.se- 
ment  ol  the  west  building,  taking  the  j)lace  of  one  which  had 
been  installed  over  thirteen  years  before.  'J'lie  assignment  of 
the  east  building  to  the  e.xclusive  care  of  the  new  Arlington 
.Street  janitor  brought  the  relief  recommended  in  the  report 
for  1891-^  :.  ‘’Assistance  sliould  be  given — at  least  for  a por- 
tion ot  the  year — to  tlie  janitor  in  charge  of  the  Nason  Street 
and  School  .Street  buildings.”  A few  sets  of  adjustabls 

seats  and  desks  were  bought  for  tiie  use  of  certain 

pupils  in  room  d,  for  whom  the  old  furniture  was  entirely 
too  small. 


Brick  School. 

'Diis  is  one  of  only  three  rooms  In  town,  each  of  which 

contains  more  than  two  grades-  Here  there  are  three 
— necessitated  by  the  large  membership  of  the  down-town 
schools.  But  a carefully  rlevi.^ed  program,  tlie  earliness  of 
the  grades  ai)d  the  eiliciency  of  the  teacher  bring  it  abont  tliat 
results  .are  not  noticeably  poorer  than  before  the  extra  class 
was  added. 

In  the  report  for  1901-2  it  was  poiiUed  out  that  the  Ibick 
is  the  only  school  in  town  whose  yard  is  nOt  distinctly 
marked  off,  recommendation  then  made,  that  the 

property  be  enclosed,  is  now  renewed,  on  the  ground  that  a 
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tence  vvoul<l  protect  the  scholars  from  electric  cars  and  other 
passing  vehicles,  would  set  ofT  a definite  area  for  play  and, 
out  of  door  nature  work,  and  would  furnish  a place  in  which 
the  pupils  could  give  objective  expression  to  the  important 
lesson  of  the  care  of  premises. 

A larger  quantity  of  ready  water  needed 

than  can  now  be  kept  on  hand.  This  report  would  recom- 
)nend,  therefore,  that  arrangements  be  made  whereby  the 
Franklin  Water  company  will  supply  this  necessity  in  future. 
Another  matter  which  ought  to  be  taken  under  consideration 

is  a more  scientific  method  for  heating  and  venti- 
lating f^his  school. 


Four  Corners  School 

For  some  years  tlie  Four  Corners  school  has  been  favored 
with  a succession  ot  excellent  teachers,  but  of  late  has  not 
been  able  to  retain  one  for  more  than  a year  at  a time.  Past 
Standards  are  still  being  kept  in  view,  however,  and  the  year’s 
results  will  probably  show  that  they  have  been  maintained. 

This  school  has  as  large  a membership  as  any  except  the 

high  hut  it  is  not  properly  ventilated.  A iiowerfni 

cast  iron  stove  furnishes  ample  heat  hut.  with  fifty  pupils  in 
attendance,  fast  consumes  the  air  in  the  room  and  th.ere  is  no 
fit  provision  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  or  for  tlie  escape  of  old. 
It  does  not  seem  fanciful  to  suggest  that  a plan  could  be  eco- 
nomically substituted  and  more  hygienical !y  operated,  as  fol- 
lows : Place  the  stove  underneath  the  floor  in  a pocket  or 
excavation  to  he  dug  out.  Connect  this  with  the  out  door 
air  and  witii  tiie  room  overhead.  Utilize  the  present  chimney 
as  an  enclosure  for  the  stove  funnel  and  as  a vent  stack  for  the 
room.  That  this  plan  is  practicable  is  borne  out  by  the  as- 
surance of  a Boston  expert  who  has  looked  into  it  and  by  the 
successful  working  of  a similar  scheme  in  a school  in  an  ad- 
joining town. 

Connection  with  the  town  water advocated  for 

this  school  for  the  same  reason  as  for  the  Brick. 
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Town  House  School. 

Good  teachers  have  served  during  the  year  at  tiie  Tov\n 
House  school  and  the  pupils  have  made  Mibstantial  progress. 

d'lie  building  now  lends  itself  reasonably  well  to  use  as  a 

sciiool  house  but  material  conditions  are  still  incomplete, 
d'he  walls  of  both  rooms  are  without  a single  article  of  deco- 
ration. Beyond  the  maps  which  they  support  they  are  abso- 
lutely bare.  Of  course,  the  situation  offers  an  opportunity  in 
which  the  pupils  ouglit  to  share,  hut  if  the  school  department 
could  assist  to  the  extent  of  a few  dollars,  the  help  would  af- 
ford an  itiducement  to  the  pupils  as  well  as  lighten  their  un- 
dertaUijig.  Another  desirability'  is  town  water  connection. 
The  reasons  will  become  obvious  when  it  is  known  that  one 
hundred  scholars  are  here  in  attendance.  W’ith  the  return  ol 
warm  weatlier  suitable  fences  should  be  provided  in  the  rear 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  yard.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
when  the  e.xposed  portion  of  the  sheet  iron  smoke  flue  gives 
way,  as  it  will  shortly  do,  a brick  clilmney  replace  it.  that  in 
place  of  the  present  stack  heater  a larger  one  be  introduced 
which  will  warm  the  entry  as  well  as  the  vent  shaft,  and  it  is 
suggested  that,  if  the  furnace  were  lowered  into  the  cellai , 
there  would  l)e  resulting  economy  in  fuel. 


Unionville  School. 

It  is  a well  known  tact  that  the  pupils  who  come  from 
the  Unionville  school  to  the  Horace  Mann  enter  with  a much 
poorer  average  preparation  thaji  those  from  any  other  school. 
The  division  of  labor  effected  two  years  ago,  whereby  eacli 
l^iiclrer  became  solely  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  thi'ee 
grades,  is  still  preserved  and  recently  classes  have  been  con- 
solidated, more  home  study  required,  and  slightly  longer 
school  hours  adopted.  But  it  is  not  claimed,  or  even  hoped, 
that  this  will  prove  a complete  remedy.  .So  long  as  the  con- 
temporary seventh  grades  occupy  rooms  by  themselves  while 
that  at  llnionyijle  is  only  one  of  three  classes  to  engage  the 
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teacher’s  time,  it  -is  difficult  to  see  how  tlie  latter  can  maintain 
its  parity  with  the  others.  Perhaps,  if  a salary  were  offered 
sufficient  to  induce  the  services  of  a person  who,  \)y  long  train- 
ing and  experience,  has  V)ecome  an  expert  in  ungraded  work, 
the  situation  might  be  corrected.  But  a more  practicable  so- 
lution w ould  be  the  transfer  of  the  seventh  grade  to  tlie  schools 
at  the  center,  and  this  suggestion  is  commended  to  the  coin- 
mi  Itee’s  consideration. 

plan  for  heating  and  ventilating  ’t;com- 

mended  for  trial  at  the  Four  Corners  school  prove  successful, 
it  should  also  be  applied  at  Unionville. 

The  aged  and  familiar  janitor  of  this  school, 

Benjamin  K,  Bennett, died  January  5,1905.  His  period  of  serv- 
ice was  remarkable,  among  other  features,  for  its  length — 
fourteen  \ eais  according  to  the  records. 


School. 


William 


I'he  William  M.  Thayer  school  is  fortunate  in  that,  longer 
than  any  other,  it  has  luul  a single  principal  at  its  head  (and 
her  intiuence  remains  as  kindly  and  etfective  as  ever),  and  in 
that  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  least  sutlei'  from  changes  in 
teachers.  Of  the  three  buildings  where  the  same  persons 
went  on  dutv  in  September  as  went  off  in  June,  this  is  one, 
and  of  the  four  big  schools  the  only  one  to  preserve  tlie  iden- 
tity ot  its  teachers. 

NoodS  luainly  in  the  line  of  further  repairs  to  the 
building.  One  door  at  least  should  be  relaid,  the  walls  of  one 
room  painted  and  several  windows  tightened  or  doubled. 

The  principal  repairs  realized  during  the  year 

have  been  a new  floor  in  room  *2,  new  piazza  and  front  doors 
and  outside  painting. 


CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


It  was  the  intention  to  present  in  this  report  tlie  revised 
poiu  se  ot  study  of  the  first  seven  grades.  But  the  limits  of  pre- 
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cedent  and  propriety  seem  to  forbid.  In  the  near  future, 
however,  the  course,  or  a substantial  abstract  of  it,  ought  to 
be  printed  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  .and  the  information  of 
the  public.  The  curriculum  now  comprises  Arithmetic, 
Geography  and  Hygiene  ; Language,  Reading,  Spelling  and 
Writing;  History,  Singing,  Drawing  and  Character  and  Con- 
duct. These  subjects,  and  these  only,  are  all  regularly  taught 
in  each  of  the  grades  mentioned,  all  being,  with  the  exception 
of  drawing,  required  by  law.  The  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
self whether  time  is  being  wasted  in  unimportant  ways.  The 
most  conscpicuous  omission  from  the  above  groups  is  Nature 
Study.  But  this  so  closely  attaches  itself  to  other  branches 
that  to  it  a separate  place  is  no  longer  assigned. 


Reading. 

Of  the  many  useful  possibilities  of  tlie  study  of  reading 
one  is  its  power  to  supplement  or  reinforce  the  work  in  other 
branches.  In  this  way  it  becomes  a valuable  auxiliary  to  his- 
tory, geography,  ethics,  etc.  Unfortunately,  much  of  our 
present  material  bears  no  such  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
course.  For  this  reason  we  have  recently  begun  to  allow 
credit  (thus  far  only  in  the  seventh  grade),  for  reading  done 
outside  of  class,  provided  that  it  is  based  on  approved  books 
taken  from  the  school  or  the  public  library.  The  experiment 
bids  fair  to  succeed  and  to  merit  extension  to  other  grades. 
Indirectly,  it  may  result  in  even  greater  value  m another  di- 
rection— that  of  inculcating  the  habit  of  patronizing  the  pub- 
lic library. 

The  primary  schopis  are  still  suffering  for  want  of 
(Quantity  and  variety  of  reading  matter  and  the  grammar 
grades  need  basal  as  distinguished  from  supplementary 
readers. 

1'he  department  would  do  well  if  it  shoidd  abandon 

the  practice  of  passing  readers  from  room  to 
room,  and  instead  should  stock  each  school  with  sets  ot 
jts  ovvu;  circulatory  plnp,  though  pot  \vithovff  ^dvgu^ 


^age6,  is  open  to  serioiis  objections.  Frequent  transmission 
of  reading  books  weakens  their  bifulings  and  entails  other 
injury  from  esposure  and  accident,  ft  practically  precludes 
the  fixing  of  respojisibility  for  their  coiulltior*,  and  exerts  an 
unwholesome  influence  iit  reqtnting  sciiolars  of  clean  and 
I'.areful  habits  to  handle  books  which  have  been  soiled  atnl 
abused  by  more  iieediess  and  unlid)'  cliiidreu.  ft  is  econom- 
ical. however,  and  to  advise  more  than  its  gradual 
abolition  would,  therefore,  be  unreasonable.  But  on  account 
of  their  inaccessibility,  its  immediate  discontinuance  at  two 
schools,  namely,  tlie  Brick  and  Unionville,  does  not  seem  an 
ill-advised  suggestion. 


History. 

In  reconstructing  the  course  in  Histojy  the  aim  was  t<» 
arrange  it  around  tlte  Unitetl  States  as  a center  and  tlnis  make 
It  more  distinctly  American.  I'rom  the  third  grade,  where 
the  subject  treats  of  the  Anjerican  Indian,  <jn  thru  the  ninth, 
where  it  comes  down  to  the  Spanisli  Who  and  later,  the  course 
now  (.leals  continuously  with  the  histoia  of  our  own  country. 
But  Englisl)  hisLoiy  i>  so  closely  aliieil  with  our  own.  and  so 
helpful  to  a proper  nuilei  standing  of  the  early  part  of  our  own. 
that  a place  (or  it  uughl  to  he  j)rovided  below  the  high  sciiool, 
ft  has  been  found  that  the  sUuly  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
subsequent  events  cun  safely  be  deferred  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  years.  .As  this  would  leave  only  the  |>ei  iod  of  discov- 
ery and  exploration  and  the  colonial  epoch  for  the  year  before, 
a book  like ‘‘The  Story  of  our  .Engiish  .Grandfathers”  might 
well  he  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  se^’enth  grade. 

Financially  the  histot)'  course*  is  an  eCOnOTniCS.^ 
one  to  ma.intain»  books  are  not  furnished  to  pupils 
before  the  sixth  year.  Fur  this  reason  tiie  leference  volumes 
which  are  mucli  neede<l  hy  the  teacheis  in  the  first  five  gratlys 
can  peritaps  be  more  reatlfh'  forfhcomiip^, 


Arithmetic. 

The  arithmetics  in  use— the  Werner  series — sUilfuIiN’ 
combine  the  merits  of  mock'rn  anri  former  methoris  and  are 
believed  to  furnislt  as  rational  a text  as  can  anywhere  be 
found.  'I  hey  will  have  been  on  trial  two  years  by  the  entl  uf 
next  )une»  when  an  intclliui’ent  conclusion  can  he  drawn  as  to 
the  vvisdotn  of  their  adoptioti.  Perhaps  a Sf)ecial  report  ouj^ht 
then  to  he  made.  But  however  excellent  the  basal  text  may 

be,  a variety  of  supplementary  examples  5>^  al- 
ways indispensable  for  pnrf)o.ses  of  drill  and  practice.  It  is 
In  helps  ot  this  him!  that  our  mathematical  e(|uipment  is 
deficient.  Phe  need  otjght  to  be  speculily  supplied.  Wherever 
the  two  sets  have  been  at  the  teacher’s  command — the  basal 
book  and  the  drill  book — better  results  have  invariahlv  followed. 


Character  and  Conduct. 

Past  reports  have  remarked  the  absence  of  set  provisioti 
for  direct  ethical  teaching.  It  has  remained  for  tliis  one  to 
announce  that  an  outline  ol  topics,  with  proper  suggestions 
and  directions,  has  at  last  been  issued.  Extracts  horn  it  will 
perhaps  serve  as  its  best  explanation  : 

Aim:  So  to  educate  the  will  that  its  acts  and  the  mo- 
tives by  which  they  are  prompted  will  he  habitually  right. 

Method  : I»)ductive  as  opposed  to  deductive — concrete 
as  opposed  to  abstract.  The  idea  is  not  to  present  a syste- 
matic treatment  of  formal  ethics,  hut  to  view  cliaracter  and 
conduct  in  the  concrete  and  to  leave  the  pupil  (juite  largely  to 
himself  in  the  ii^ference  rjf  the  moral  quality  or  principle  in- 
volved. 

Material:  Grattted  tite  foregoittg  scope,  vix.,  Character 
and  Conduct  in  Concrete  Expression,  what  means  or  material 
constitute  the  best  medium  for  its  application  in  the  school 
room?  Generally  speaking,  Two— Literature  and  Life. 

, A.  LiteiaUtre:  The  following  forms  are  best  : — 

1.  Moral  Maxims, 


II.  Parables,  moral  fables  and  stories. 

III.  Moral  Poems. 

[V.  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  pertaining  to  the  be* 
haviour  of  its  inhabitants. 

B.  Life:*- 

r.  Ethical  events  of  the  week  or  of  recent  occurrence. 

1.  As  found  in  connection  with  the  school — 

(a)  Pupils’  Conduct. 

(b)  Moral  content  of  the  week's  lessons. 

2.  As  found  in  the  community. 

.‘1.  As  found  in  the  state,  nation  and  world. 

IJ.  Character  Study. 

1 . Of  Individuals. 

2.  Of  Groups  of  Individuals. 

3.  Of  Whole  Peoples. 

III.  Great  Moral  Enterprises  ot  the  day. 

rV.  Pictures  containing  Moral  Import  or  Suggestion. 


Singing. 

The  newly  appointed  supervisor  of  music,  Miss  Betsey 
B.  Harmon,  brings  to  the  work  excellent  training  combined 
with  unusual  natural  aptitude.  By  devoting  two  days  each 
week  to  the  local  schools  she  is  able  to  visit  every  room 
weekly..  Her  report  is  as  follows  : 

The  work  in  music  in  the  public  schools  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  parts: — Primary,  grammar  and  high  school . 
In  regard  to  the  primary  work  there  is  little  to  be  said  other 
than  that  it  has  been  along  the  usual  conventional  lines.  In  the 
grammar  grades  and  high  school  we  have  tried  to  do  some* 
thing  beside  sing  songs.  This  technical  work  leads  to  real 
sight-singing,  the  mission  of  public  music,  and  a thorough 
understanding  of  what  is  sung.  In  the  high  school  this  phase 
of  the  music  has  been  emphasized.  However,  songs  have 
been  by  no  means  neglected,  and  the  selection  of  them  has 
been  careful. 

To  me  the  work  this  half  year  has  been  very  satisfactory 
owing  to  the  ability  and  kind  co-operation  of  the  regular 
teachers. 


Drawing. 

Nellhei  iulequate  iior  yet  the  usual  provision  ot'  ilraw'ing 
supplies  has  this  year  been  made.  The  supervisor,  Miss  Adra 
R.  Mason,  recommends  “that  one  of  two  distinct  steps  be 
taken  at  once.  Either  drop  drawing  trom  your  curriculum, 
that  is,  if  your  educational  laws  permit,  or  if  you  wish  the 
subject  taught,  provide  funds  with  which  to  do  such  work  as 
the  times  demand  and  such  work  as  other  towns  make  pos- 
sible.” Further  quotations  from  her  report  are  : 

“The  town  has  granted  a few  allowances  from  lime  to 
time,  with  which  some  schools  have  been  provided  with  cob 
urs,  brushes,  etc,,  but  these  have  had  to  be  handed  arountl 
from  room  to  room  and  sometimes  from  building  to  building 
with  the  result  that  they  have  seldom  been  available  when 
wanted,  and  that  it  has  been  imjmssible  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.” 

“It  has  been  impossible  to  follow  any  regular  course  of 
work  this  year.  Color  work,  brush  and  ink,  and  mechan- 
ical drawing  have  all  been  practically  cutout.”  “Your  schools 
have  lost  a great  part  of  what  five  months  out  of  your  school 
year  should  have  given  them.” 

“Your  teachers  have  not  complained  of  their  limitations 
but  have  patiently  tried  to  do  good  work,  often  providing  ma- 
terials from  their  own  salaries,  which  should  not  be  expected 
of  them.  If  nearly  all  your  children  like  drawing  and  rejoice 
when  the  lesson  hour  arrives — as  most  of  them  do — the  credit 
belongs  to  your  teachers  and  superintendent,  in  whom  the 
town  of  Franklin  may  count  itself  fortunate.  To  them  I wish 
to  give  the  credit  of  almost  everything  that  is  creditable  in  the 
drawing,  together  with  most  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  their  interest,  enthusiasm,  hard  work  and  patience.  “At 
the  close  of  the  last  school  year  the  work  of  all  the  grades  was 
on  exhibition  in  each  room,  that  parents  might  form  an  idea 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  This  seems  to  me  an  excellent 
idea  to  repeat — in  fact,  I think  it  might  be  done  more  than 
once  each  year.” 


Teachers. 

'fbc  u.sual  number  of  chanp[es  in  tlje  tcuchirig  lorce  Inive 
taken  place  during  the  year  and  for  I, he  iisuai  causes.  'Fhere 
hrts  been  but  one  resignation,  however,  since  tlie  fall  term 
began.  Of  those  wiio  withdrew  indi\  idual  reference  may  fitl^' 
be  made  to  four:  Miss  Pearl  L.  |acobs,  who  most  accept- 
ably served  the  department  for  over  seven  years  : Miss  Ellen 
M.  Skerrvs  whose  excellent  work  of  ))early  two  vears  among 
the  new  pupils  ot  1002  wdll  not  soon  he  forgotten  ; Miss  I/il- 
iian  H.  Favour,  for  over  four  years  a popular  and  devoted 
instructor  in  the  Horace  Mann  high  school  ; and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Treen  Hosmer,  supervisor  in  music  since  1887,  a cheer- 
ful and  untiring  worker,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  her  art 
ami  to  its  progress  in  the  schools  of  Franklin. 

The  weekly  increase  of  fifty  cents  in  salary, 

small  tho  it  had  to  he,  was  a step  in  the  right  direction 
and  at  least  as  much  again  ought  to  he  added  when  annual 
elections  next  occur.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  increase, 
the  average  montlily  wage  of  female  teachers  in  the  local  pub- 
lic schools  Is  less  by  $11,04  than  what  it  \vas  thruout  the 
state  for  the  year  190.3-4  ($o.5  37). 

ButtherC  is  else  that  the  committee  may  do  for  its 
teachers.  A reCCption  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at 
which,  among  other  features,  tliere  might  be  an  address  by 
some  competent  educational  speaker,  wovdd  be  of  inspira- 
tional and  other  bentfil.  Further  )>rovision  of  profOS- 
Siona.!  residing  is  another  possibility.  In  this  contiection 
it  is  a privilege  to  report  that  the  hope  expressed  three  years 
ago,  that  ‘\some  portion  of  the  Ray  Memorial  r>.ibrary  may 
be  utilized  as  a Teachers’  Department,”  has  been  realized. 
Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  owners  of  this  recently  completed 
building,  ample  and  convenient  shelf  room  has  there  been  re- 
served for  the  desired  purpose.  'I'o  it  the  few  ffedagogical 
books  in  the  possession  of  the  department  will  sliortly  be  trans- 
ferred and  there  be  available,  afternoons  and  evenings,  to  all 
the  teachers.  Now  flial  a suitable  depository,  and  one  so  for- 
tunate, has  at  last  been  f»nnd,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  more 


of  the  needed  books,  pipers  and  magazines  can  be  had. 

Tbenames  and  assignments  of  the  present  corps 
of  teachers  follow,  in  case  unotiier  teacher  occupied  the  po- 
sition (luring  the  vear,  the  name  is  enclosed  in  jrarenthosis  : 

AKinxcriox  sr.  scjiool. 


I'rincipal  and  Room  K (.Trade!. 

Rootn  2,  (irade  11, 


Sullivan.  Margaiet  M., 
A Metcalf,  Edith  L., 

(B  Means,  Harriet  E.) 
Holmes,  Emma  J. 
(iiiigon,  Clementine  vS., 


Koimi  o,  (trades  HI  atui  I\  . 
Room  i,  (rrades  IV  and  V. 


Dmining,  Rebecca. 


UlUCK  SfllOOL. 

Grades  I,  II  and  111. 


FOUR  CORXI'.RS  SCHOOL. 

A Wentworth,  Alice  E.,  Coades  I and  II, 

(n  Ihirrett,  .Sara  C. ) 


MAXX  SCHOOI.. 


Gam  well,  Irving  ll.. 

(’  Wheeler.  Anella  M.. 
( D Cntts.  Susan  R. ) 
r Cook,  Amy  J., 

King,  Frances  E., 
c Bra}’,  Elizahetli  L., 
(n  Favour,  Lillian  H.) 
Lawrence,  Bei  tha  F'., 
Skillings.  Hattie  E.. 
^Viggin,  Alice, 


Ih'incipal . 
tirade  VITL 

tirade  VIII. 
Grade  LX. 

F' locution,  tier  man  and  History. 

'i'lie  Science'". 
Business  Branches. 
English  and  F'rench. 


XASOX  ST.  SCHOOt.. 

F'razer,  Charles  FL,  Fh  incipal  and  Room  L Grade  VTI. 


Lower,  Lucy  E., 

F 'rhyng,  (iertnule  B., 

( !',  Knowlton,  Alma  A.} 
( F Jordan,  Susie  M. ) 

{]  Stone,  Mrt'iH-l  Iv, 


Room  I,  Grades  T and  TI. 
Room  *.L  tirade  HI . 


K<)oni  .‘3,  tii  iplr  V, 
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Reilly,  Isabel  M-, 
Baker,  Jennie  P., 
Gould,  Belle  M., 
Nixon.  Clara  E., 


THAYER  SCHOOL 

Principal  and  Room  4,  Grade  VII. 

Room  2,  Grades  I and  II. 
Room  2,  Grades  III  and  IV. 
Room  Grades  V and  VI. 


I'OWN  HOUSE  SCHOOL 

A Guigon,  Caroline  H.  (Now  on  leave  of  absence.  Substi- 
tute, Mrs.  Dollie  S.  Carroll),  Hoorn  1,  Grade  TV.^ 

i n Jacobs,  Pearl  L. ) 

A Knowlton,  Alma  A.,  Room  2,  Grade  VI. 

(b  Skerry,  Ellen  M.) 

U.NIONVILLE  SCHOOr.. 

Winters,  EdnaM..  Room  1,  Grades  P,  III  and  V. 

Woodward,  Beulah  A.,  Room  2,  Grades  VT  and  VTI, 


SUPERVISOR  IX  DRAWING. 

Mason,  Adra  R. 

SUPERVISOR  IN  MUSIC. 

A Harmon,  Betsey  B. 

(p  Hosmer.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.) 

.4  Since  Sept.  G.  Vi  Until  June  17.  (7  Since  Sept.  7.  W Until  June ->4.  E Since 
Jitn.  ?>0.  F Until  Dec.  IG.  G Since  April  1. 


ENROLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

P'or  the  school  year  which  ended  last  June  some  of  the 
enrolment  and  attendance  data  are: 


Different  pupils  of  all  ages, 

Pupils  under  five  years  old,  ‘ 

4 

Pupils, over  fifteen  years  old. 

121 

Pupils  between  seven  and  fourteen 

years  old.  <582 

Average  membership, 

910.1" 

Average  attendance, 

vS29.Rn 

percentage  of  attendance. 

91 

hfre  ^vo^ld  be  evident  advantage  in  a greater  ^UXX\ 

ber  of  truant  officers,  perhaps  one  tor  each  school, 
and  so  situated  that  one  or  another  of  them  would  always  be 
within  ready  access  of  every  teacher.  Expense  would  remain 
practically  as  now,  while  the  moral  effect  of  a larger  force 
of  available  men  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

One  of  tlie  most  complicated  tasks  which  the  authorities 
have  to  perform  is  to  discriminate  between  n6C6SSa.ry 
and  unnecessary  absence.  The  law  recognizes 
only  the  physical  or  mental  disability  of  the  pupil  as  excuse 
for  non-attendance.  Undoubtedly  ver}^  inclement  weather 
and  death  in  the  family  ought  also  to  be  accepted  as  valid  rea- 
sons, but  lack  of  clothing,  detention  to  run  errands,  to  care 
for  younger  children  and  to  work  are  wholly  illegal. 

The  two-year  margin  on  either  side  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  period  has  been  a source  of  more  or  less 
misunderstanding.  A little  explanation,  therefore,  cannot  be 
amiss.  It  is  customary  during  the  early  fall  to  admit  children 
from  5 to  7 years  of  age  until  membership  has  reached  fifty — 
then  to  reject  further  additions.  If,  however,  pupils  over 
seven  present  themselves  at  an  already  full  school,  room  is 
made  by  the  removal  of  the  youngest.  But  if  children  who 
are  still  under  7 wish  to  enter  such  a school,  those  previously 
enrolled,  even  tho  the  younger,  are  not  dropped  for  the  late 
comers.  For  obvious  reasons,  also,  persons  under  seven  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  school  at  any  and  all  times  during  the 
year. 

This  is  the  practice,  altho  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
permissive  period  (from  5 to  7)  it  would  be  more  sensible 
to  settle  admittance  and  exclusion  on  the  basis  of  mental  fit- 
ness and  maturity  rathei  than  Viy  such  an  arbitrary  consider- 
ation as  age. 

With  regard  to  age  from  14  to  IG  years  the  main  observa- 
tion to  be  made  is  that  during  this  period  persons  must  either 
attend  school  or  go  to  work,  and  not  alternate  one  with  the 
other  as  some  now  attempt  to  do. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

Time  has  made  it  clear  that  it  is  nOt  best  tO  fumish 
tickets  in  advance  to  car  pupils:  they  borrow  them, 
lose  them,  leave  town  without  surrendering  et  cetera. 

A wiser  way  is  to  require  them  to  pay  their  fares  themselves 
and  then  to  reimburse  them  periodically  for  every  day  of  act* 
ual  attendance.  This  plan  is  so  simple  and  exact  and  has 
worked  so  well  with  the  scholars  who  travel  on  the 
M.  A.  & W.  St.  Ry.  that  it  is  now  being  applied,  as  fast  as 
the  old  tickets  expire,  to  those  who  use  the  Medway  and 
Medfield  line. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that,  under  certain  Con- 
ditions transportation  by  barge  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  morals  and  manners  of 

those  who  ride.  Of  one  district  is  this  particularly  true — the 
North  Franklin.  There  the  distance  to  be  covered  is  so  long 
and  the  scholars  to  be  conve3’ed  so  many  (at  present  42),  that 
no  one  man  can,  day  after  day,  successfully  manage  his  team 
and  its  occupants.  Without  going  into  further  detail  this  re- 
port would  at  once  propose  that  the  scholars  of  this  district 
be  transported  by  electric  car  via  Medway  or  Bellingham 
Four  Corners.  With  a conductor  in  charge  and  other  and 
older  passengers  present,  tar  better  deportment  would  ensue. 
Conveyance  by  car  would  cost  no  more  than  by  the  present 
method,  would  enable  Horace  Mann  pupils  to  arrive  on  time, 
would  eliminate  the  problem  of  finding  and  paying  a trans- 
porter, and  in  cold  weather  would  be  more  comfortable,  'fo 
he  sure,  the  scholars  in  question  would  have  to  travel  some 
distance  to  get  to  and  from  the  car  line,  but  the  improvement 
in  conduct  which  w’ould  result  is  sufficient  to  outweigh,  this 
and  all  known  objections. 

As  for  the  practice  of  annually  calling  for  bids 
for  transportation,  it  is  open  to  some  objection. 
Changes  are  undesirable  in  drivers  for  the  same  reason  as  in 
teachers:  they  undermine  discipline.  Again,  if  a contractor 
felt  that  he  would  be  retained  $o  long  as  he  gave  satisfaction, 


lie  would  probably  do  nrore  toward  adapting  his  teum  aiul 
qualifying  himself  for  the  work  in  hand.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  transporters  be  re-elected,  as  the  other  em- 
ployes of  the  board  are,  during  competence  and  good  be- 
havior. 


PROMOTION  INTERVALS. 

(^ur  exclusively  annual  sy.stem  of  promotions  fails  to 
make  due  allowance  for  differences  in  individual  capacity. 
VVe  may  hold  back  pupils  who  are  not  prepared  to  go  higher, 
hut  we  have  no  corresponding  provision  for  the  seasonable 
advancement  of  the  bright  and  ambitious.  Promotion  “on 
trial,’*  “double  promotion”  and  separation  into  “first”  and 
“second”  divisions,  convenient  tho  these  all  are,  do  not  cover 
the  point  in  hand.  This  is  less  a question  of  months  than  of 
minds  and  some  more  elastic  system  is  needed  whereby,  with- 
out being  rushed,  pupils  may  advance  more  nearly  according 
to  ability. 

Such  a plan  is  now  offer  ed  : Every  September  let  tire 
fourth  grade  be  separated  into  a two-term  and  a three-term 
division.  Let  the  two-term  division  consist  of  such  .scholars 
as  can  complete  the  course  by  March.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  spring  term,  let  this  division  commence  the  fifth  grade 
• work,  finishing  it  by  December.  Continue  this  two-term  ar- 
rangement, if  desired,  until  the  high  school  is  reached.  As 
now,  the  other  or  three-term  section  would  give  the  entire 
year  to  the  work  of  a grade  and  all  room-changing  would  take 
place  in  September. 

The  foregoing  scheme  would  be  practicable  only  in  a 
.series  of  single  grade  rooms,  such  as  the  Arlington  St.,  Nason 
St.  and  Town  House  schools  afford.  It  adds  new  force  to  a 
statement  made  last  year  that  “the  advantages  of  one-grade 
rooms  are  so  many  that  the  policy  might  well  be  extended 
farther,  even  tho  it  required  some  pupils  to  walk  a greater 
distance  to  schools  or  tO'  go  to  one  which  is  not  in  their  ‘dis- 
trict.’ ” 


COST  PER  PUPIL. 

Phe  average  membership  for  the  school  _year  ending  last 
June  was  910.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  clos- 
ing last  January  was  .‘120,154.93.  On  this  basis  the  cost  per 
pupil  for  the  year  1903-4  was  therefore  $22.14.  This  is  less 
than  for  any  year  since  1891-92.  A comparison  of  the  corre- 
sponding items  published  in  the  last  report  and  computed  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  one  above  will  show  that  per  cap- 
ita expenditure  has  not  materially  changed  in  the  twelve  years 
previous  to  the  one  now  current.  Data  for  1904-5  are  not 
yet  obtainable  but  it  is  probable  that  this  statistic  will  be  no- 
ticeably higher  for  the  present  year.  The  rise  will  be  due, 
however,  more  to  extraordinary  repairs  and  alterations  than 
to  special  increase  in  the  other  sources  of  expense,  which  have 
remained  well  within  the  normal  proportions — particularly 
books  and  supplies,  which  have  costless  than  in  five  years. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

A pupil  often  attends  school  with  seeming  symptoms  of 
disease.  His  presence  is  very  disquieting  to  the  teacher,  to 
other  pupils  and  to  parents.  Uneasiness  would  readily  sub- 
side, however,  if  competent  authority  could  pass  judgment  on 
the  case.  Many  cities  and  towns  now  provide  daily  medical 
inspection  for  their  schools.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  practice  in  Franklin,  but  simply  to 
ask  that  a physician  be  selected  by  the  board  for  each  of  the 
schools  in  town  and  that  teachers  be  authorized,  in  cases 
which  in  their  judgment  warrant  it,  to  summon,  at  the  town’s 
expense,  the  family  doctor  of  the  suspect,  otherwise  the  phy- 
sician of  the  committee’s  choosing. 


GIFTS. 

Public  tho  they  are,  the  town  schools  ofi'er  fit  .openings 
for  private  gifts.  Library  expansion  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  Other  waiting  opportunities  are  : 
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i . A bronze  tablet  (ot  other  adequate  reminder)  in  the 
Horace  Mann  hisfh  school  in  honor  of  Franklin’s  most  famous 
son, 

2.  An  appropriate  memorial  to  the  late  William  M. 
rhayei  at  the  school  which  bears  his  name. 

3.  Portraits  of  former  teachers  whose  careers,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  entitle  them  ro  this  visible  form  of  remem- 
brance. 

I.  Medals  or  premiums  for  superior  conduct,  scholar- 
ship or  attainment.  This  suggestion  is  made  with  all  due 
allowance  for  the  educational  arguments  against  prize-giving. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  UNIFORMITY. 

In  the  management  of  public  schools  uniformity  is  a fea- 
ture which  can  easily  be  carried  to  excess,  but  a considerable 
degree  of  it  is  nevertheless  indispensable.  The  schools  are 
still  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  rather  than  from  an  over- 
doing of  this  important  characteristic.  During  the  year  pro- 
gress has  been  realized  in  this  direction  in  a closer  definition 
of  the  course  ot  study,  in  the  adoption  of  like  methods’’ of 
ranking  and  in  grade  meetings  and  teachers’  visitation  of 
schools  at  home. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

For  purposes  of  practical  convenience  clearly  defined  and 
publicly  understood  school  districts  are  matters  of  necessity. 
As  the  old  boundaries  are  now  more  or  less  in  doubt  or  un- 
known, e.  g.,  between  the  Brick  and  Thayer  districts,  and 
between  the  Unionville  and  center  districts,  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  partitioning  of  the  town  ought  to  be  looked  into 
and  adjusted  before  another  fall.  It  is  always  within  the 
power  of  the  school  committee,  however,  to  ignore  dividing 
lines  and  assign  pupils  wherever  it  sees  fit.  Crowded  dis- 
tricts have  necessitated  this  action  in  the  past,  and  there  is.no 
immediate  prospect  oi  its  discontinuance. 
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A review  of  the  closing  year  discovers  plentiful  occasion 
for  congratulation : for  the  substantial  material  progress 
which  has  been  made ; for  the  economy  and  convenience  with 
which  unusual  situations  have  been  met ; for  the  evidence  of 
greater  interest  among  parents ; for  the  relative  smoothness 
with  which  nearly  one  thousand  pupils  have,  for  five  days  in 
the  week  and  for  thirty-eight  weeks  in  the  year,  come,  tarried 
and  gone ; and  for  a more  efficient  body  of  teachers. 

Appreciating  the  benefits  of  these  circumstances  to  the 
schools  and  grateful  for  the  co-operation  and  good  will  w’hich 
have  at  all  times  been  manifest  in  my  official  relations  and 
associations,  I respectfully  conclude  and  submit  the  foregoing 
report. 

‘ IRVING  H.  GAMWELL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Franklin,  A'Jass.,  fan.  31,  190.5. 


Report  of  School  Committee. 


I'o  THK  Citizens  of  Franklin,  Mass.  : 

Your  Committee  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port : 

The  Town  appropriated  for  scliool  purp^oses  at 

the  last  annual  meeting,  $24,000  00 

VVe  have  received  from  various  sources,  viz  : Tui- 
tion,from  out-of-town  Scholars,  State  Wards, 
etc.,  633  87 

87 

AVe  . have  expende<l  for  books  and 

supplies,  S 2,256  21 

Teachers  and  Superintendent,  11,399  45 

Transportation,  electrics  and  barges,  2.710  25 
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Janitors. 

1,713 

13 

Fuel, 

1,712 

81 

Repairs, 

3,790 

81 

Miscellaneous, 

657 

00 

Last  year’s  deficit, 

1,460 

74 

,^21,701  M 

Your  Committee  vvisii  to  report  that  the  school  property 
of  the  town  is  in  better  condition  today,  as  a whole,  than  ii 
lias  been  for  some  time.  We  have  made  some  much  needed 
repairs  durinj^  the  year,  and  there  remain  considerable  more 
that  ought  to  be  done  soon,  viz:  painting  outside  of  Arling- 
ton Street  building,  Unionville  building,  Four  Corners  build- 
ingand  the  Nason  Street  houses.  There  should  be  some  bet- 
ter way  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  school  rooms  in  the 
Four  Corners.  Unionville  and  Brick  buildings  than  there  is  at 
present.  Thev  are  heated  with  stoves  and  the  ventilation  is 
very  poor. 

During  the  summer  vacation  we  had  the  William  M* 
d'hayer  building  painted  outside,  had  new  outside  doors  put 
in,  a new  Hoor  laid  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  a new^  platform 
and  steps  constructed  outside. 

We  had  the  Horace  Mann  binlding  painted  outside.  In 
the  basement  of  the  building  we  had  h've  new  water  closets 
put  in  for  the  girls’  use.  In  the  second  story  we  removed  the 
partition  between  the  two  recitation  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the 
high  school  room  and  fitted  up  a room  for  the  new  eighth 
grade. 

At  Arlington  Street  we  had  installed  a new  heating  and 
ventilating  system  by  the  F'uller,  W'arrenCo.,  and  put  a lire 
escape  upon  the  rear  of  the  building. 

Y^our  committee  recommend  that  a similar  lire  escape  be 
placed  upon  the  Nason  Street  buildings. 

Recommendations  : 

P'or  school  purposes,  S‘.!?ljO00  00 

Fire  escapes  for  the  Nason  Street  buildings,  500  00 

AMBROSE  J.  GALLISON, 

For  the  Committee, 
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Report  of  Truant  Officers. 


To  THE  Board  of  School  Committee  of  Franklin 
FOR  THE  Year  Ending  January  31,  1905; 

VVe  have  investigated  fifty-seven  cases  of  absence  from 
school ; of  these  eight  were  truants,  the  others  were  kept 
home  by  sickness  of  themselves  or  in  the  family  or  other  legit- 
imate cause.  We  prosecuted  one  parent  for  not  sending  his 
child  to  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANTHONY  CONNOR, 
JEROME  B.  FITZPATRICK. 


f 


